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The Graduate School Looks at Itself 


RICHARD M. MILLARD 


r: the spring of 1959 the Board of the Graduate School unanimously 
adopted a resolution presented to it by its Committee on Admissions 
and Degree Requirements calling for a major self-study — an investi- 
gation which would “undertake a thorough evaluation of study in the 
Graduate School as now constituted, with a view to strengthening the 
program with particular reference to faculty and course offerings.” 


™ Dean Edward K. Graham in his final “Summary Report to the Presi- 
dent for the Academic Year 1959-1960” pointed out that the recom- 
ry; mended self-study had not been inaugurated during the last academic 
year due to the intervention of other unanticipated issues which took 
ge | precedence in faculty and Board attention. Dean Graham added, 


however, “the matter of evaluating programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy is of the essence, and the 
resolution adopted by the Graduate Board stands as a sort-of dangling 
participle until the evaluation is activated.” 4 

The Graduate Board and its Academic Policy Committee in their 
first meetings this fall have recognized that the time has come when 
the recommended self-study cannot further be delayed. They have 


35 agreed further that evaluation of academic programs, as essential as it 
is, cannot be considered in separation from the operation, policies, 
45 and procedures of the Graduate School as a whole. A number of 
factors make at least the beginning of a major self-scrutiny crucial 
59 ‘ 
now: 
63 First, it is not at all evident that the present status, problems, pro- 


cedures, and goals of the Graduate School are clearly and sympatheti- 
cally grasped by other schools and colleges in the University, by 
members of the University administration, or even by all members 


ms of the Graduate faculty. For example, the undeniable drop in total 
al Graduate School enrollment by one-third, and of full-time students 
mail by two-thirds over the last ten years has sometimes been cited as evi- 
y the | 


38-60 1Summary Report, page 6. 
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dence that the Graduate School has lost its vitality or is fighting a 
rear-guard action. This assumption of retreat has been made without 
any reference (1) to the effect of a major tightening of admissions 
requirements to insure quality, (2) to the effect of major tuition 
increases without substantial increase in fellowship, assistantship or 
scholarship stipends (or number), or (3) to major increase in pro- 
portion of degrees received to number of candidates admitted. In this 
area of admissions the Graduate School has neither effectively told its 
own story nor fully recognized its own problems. 

Second, the close relation — inseparability, in fact — between pro- 
ductive research and scholarship, on the one hand, and the standing 
of graduate programs on the other, has been more fully recognized in 
word than in deed during recent years. While contract and grant 
research has tremendously increased over the last five or six years 
(particularly in some areas of the Graduate School) the amount allo- 
cated for University sponsored research has decreased. Even the 
contract and grant research, conducted almost entirely by graduate 
departments, has frequently not been reported or recognized as in- 
tegral to graduate programs and the Graduate School, but has been 
attributed even by the departments in question to other units of the 
University in the annual contract and grant research inventory. Up 
until the present, no real inventory of non-contract research has been 
available and the tendency to think that research equals contract or 
grant research has been far too widely held. 

Third, graduate students have frequently tended to be the step- 
children of the University. It is easy to overlook the fact that by the 
time students reach the level of graduate study, sources of family 
income available to undergraduates may be seriously curtailed, and 
this is frequently coincidental with assumption of family responsibili- 
ties by the students themselves. Admittedly, the nature of graduate 
work ties the student much more closely to his department than to 
the general University student body or to a graduate student body. 
But by virtue of this fact itself the Graduate School and the Uni- 
versity have an obligation to create the conditions of housing, study 
facilities, and encounter with fellow graduate students and staff con- 
ducive to the fullest scholarly growth of graduate students — an 
obligation which has not always been fully recognized or met. 

Fourth, the last major self-study by the Graduate School occurred | 
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ten years ago, (1951) under a committee chaired by Professor Lashley 
G. Harvey, reporting to Dean Chester Alter. This was a thorough 
study and included a series of excellent recommendations, but so far 
as we have been able to discover, it was never submitted to the Uni- 
versity Administration, and no serious effort was undertaken in the 
Graduate School itself to implement its recommendations. A great 
many changes have occurred in the last ten years which make many of 
its recommendations no longer appropriate. 

Fifth, the University is committed to find a full-time Dean for the 
Graduate School. If he is to serve with full effectiveness, he needs to 
have as complete a picture as possible of the Graduate School in terms 
of what it has been, what it is now, and where its greatest potentialities 
lie. 

Sixth and central, we are at a crucial point in the history of the 
Graduate School and the University. We cannot be half-heartedly 
committed to Graduate education. Either we recognize that it is 
through its graduate school, by graduate education and research, that 
the University reproduces itself in the academic world at large, and, 
that it is in this academic reproduction that its reputation as a “Uni- 
versity” lies, or we cease to be a “University” and become a collection 
of professional and undergraduate schools with a central administra- 
tion. If we recognize the first, then it is imperative that we accept the 
responsibility for strengthening the Graduate School internally in 
every way possible. The first step in such strengthening is to discover 
where we are, what we are doing, and where we intend to go both 
individually as departments and collectively as a school. In addition, 
we must continue to have a clear commitment on the part of the Uni- 
versity to graduate education and research as vital to the very being of 
this institution as a University. 

With these factors in mind, the Graduate Board with its Academic 
Policy Committee has as a first step attempted to identify some of the 
central areas of graduate education and some of the minimum condi- 
tions of the achievement of these aims. The Acting Dean was asked 
to submit a draft statement of such aims and conditions. The state- 
ment after consideration and amendment was adopted first by the 
Academic Policies Committee and then by the Graduate Board at its 
October (1960) meeting. The statement, to be used heuristically and 
not definitively, is as follows: 
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According to Whitehead “fools act on imagination without 
knowledge; pedants act on knowledge without imagination. The 
task of a university is to weld together imagination and experi- 
ence.” 2 He goes on to add, “Thus the proper function of a uni- 
versity is the imaginative acquisition of knowledge.” * Whitehead’s 
statement about the university as a whole is peculiarly fitting to a 
graduate school within a university, for to a very large extent the 
viability of a university lies in the strength of its graduate school. 
To describe the aim of a graduate school as “the imaginative acqui- 
sition of knowledge” is to recognize the inseparable character of two 
distinguishable aspects of its task: first (to quote from the Alter 
report of 1951, page 11) to prepare “young men and women for 
professional careers in teaching and in research,” and second to 
“contribute to the advancement of knowledge.” Without its teach- 
ing function a graduate school would cease to be a “school” and 
without its research function it would cease to be “graduate.” 

“Imaginative acquisition of knowledge” as applied to graduate 
education underlines a number of specific pee uisites and ingre- 
dients for graduate work. The function of graduate education is 
not the mere transmission of “knowledge” by spoken or written 
words into passive receptacles. It rather involves active participa- 
tion by students in attainment of a level of competency in a sub- 
ject-matter field commensurate with professional contribution to 
that field. It accordingly presupposes in students: 


(a) a breadth of undergraduate training and of continuing gen- 
eral interest sufficient to enable the developing scholar to see 
his own field of specialization in perspective; 


(b) a demonstrated ability for scholastic attainment in under- 
graduate work sufficient to indicate continuing potentiality 
for scholarly growth; 


(c) a willingness to submit himself to the rigorous discipline 
necessary for developing the tools without which the imagi- 
native acquisition of knowledge becomes only imagination; 
and 


(d) the kind of depth of interest in his Mie prrreeeee field which 
keeps him from mistaking the tools of scholarship for their 
application. 


Ingredient to graduate education is: 


(1) the continuing challenge of exploration of subject-matter in 
depth to the frontiers of knowledge in the chosen field; 


(2) specific development of the tools of scholarship to the level 
at which they serve the investigator rather than limit him; 


2 Aims of Education [London: Williams & Norgate Ltd., 1932], p. 140. 
8 Ibid, 145. 
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(3) actual exploration of some significant new territory of knowl- 
edge in doctoral research (fully recognizing the differing 
characteristics of research in different areas) ; and 

(4) finally, active participation in the community of scholars. 


We might summarize the prerequisites and ingredients with Pro- 
fessor Schilling by saying, “Graduate studies aim to fit qualified men 
and women for superior scholarship in some branch of learnin: 
and to develop superior knowledge and skill in some important fiel 
of human endeavor. Building on the foundation laid in under- 
graduate study, graduate education aims to enlarge and deepen 
man’s understanding of himself and his world and to equip persons 
for exceptional leadership in society.” * The one thing that needs 
to be added is that since a very large percentage of successful grad- 
uate students continue in the teaching profession, it becomes par- 
ticularly important also to give them some experience in awakening 
a desire for the imaginative acquisition of knowledge in others. 

The other side of the coin is continuing scholarly activity of the 
faculty whose function it is to guide graduate education. “Scholarly 
activity,” Professors Berkeley and Harrison have pointed out, “in 
any of its forms, consists of the development of new knowledge and 
new individuals who become the recipients of current knowledge 
and participate in the further extension of knowledge” 5 Unless the 
graduate faculty consists of persons who are committed to and par- 
Se in the imaginative acquisition of knowledge, there can be 
little hope of any real graduate education taking place. If such edu- 
cation takes place, it will be by accident, not design. Effective gradu- 
ate teaching and effective graduate faculty research go hand in hand. 

To insure the conditions under which effective graduate educa- 
tion can occur, thus to develop an effective graduate school, a num- 
ber of quite specific conditions need to be met: 


1. An atmosphere friendly to student and faculty research must 
be created. 

2. Adequate funds for research must be supplied — sponsored re- 
search, as important as it is, cannot take the place of the un- 
fettered conditions of university funded research. 

3. The prerequisites for graduate work need to be translated into 
effective qualitative minima for admission to graduate work 
and these need to be kept under constant review. It must be 
recognized both in principle and in fact that admission of un- 
qualified students is of service neither to the students nor the 
school. 

4. Granted legitimate variants in procedures from subject-area to 
subject-area, there nevertheless should be sufficient uniformity 
in degree requirements in all departments (above those pre- 


4S. Paul Schilling, “Standards in Graduate Degree Programs,” Boston University 
Graduate Journal, VII (1958) , 51. 


5 Berkeley and Harrison, “University Support for Research in Science,” Boston 
University Graduate Journal, VIII (1959) , 22. 
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10. 


11. 


scribed by the school as a whole) to insure analogous levels of 
achievement for degree attainment in all fields. 

Existing programs need to be constantly reviewed for adequacy 
of staff both in size and quality to insure the kind of individual 
attention to and direction of graduate students commensurate 
with their maximum growth. New appointments at senior 
professional levels to strengthen graduate staff should be en- 
couraged wherever and whenever possible. 

Departments in which adequate staff cannot be maintained 
should not be encouraged to begin or to continue advanced 
degree work. 

Unless in any particular program adequate library and labora- 
tory facilities are approximated, either these facilities must be 
increased or the program in question curtailed. 

New programs should not be encouraged unless adequate staff, 
library facilities, and laboratory facilities can be provided. 
Interdisciplinary activities should be encouraged among staff 
and students as an aid to (a) the imaginative acquisition of 
knowledge and (b) mutual complementation rather than 
duplication of efforts. However, such interdisciplinary activi- 
ties should not be engaged in simply for the ake of activity. 
They need to be directly correlated with the academic aims of 
the departments involved, and responsibly developed as in- 
tegral to graduate education and research. 

In light of rising tuition and other costs, if the graduate school 
is to serve those students qualified for graduate education and 
free them from the kind fe unae obligations which interfere 
with effective graduate work, every effort must be made to in- 
crease fellowship, assistantship and scholarship aid. 

In order that the graduate school and other units of the uni- 
versity offering professional graduate degrees should not work 
at cross purposes and thus reduce the effectiveness of graduate 
and other post-baccalaureate education, clear lines of division 
of responsibility, of mutual complementation, and continuing 
communication need to be worked out and frequently re- 
viewed. 

The character of the graduate school as a school of arts and 
sciences should be kept clearly in mind. The graduate school 
should not usurp the function of professional schools nor 
should professional schools duplicate the work of the graduate 
school. 


Upon the strength of its graduate school more than any one other 
unit the academic stature of a university as a university depends. 
It is through its graduate faculty and its productivity that the 
university is judged to be either engaged in the imaginative acqui- 
sition of knowledge on the one hand, or producing second-rate 
technicians on the other. It is in terms of its graduate students that 
the university reproduces itself and its image in other academic 
institutions across the country. 
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Further to the extent that its graduate school is strong, all other 


units of the university are strengthened and to the extent that it is 
weak, all other units are weakened. Accordingly, the university must 
be jealous of its graduate school as of its own reputation. The only 
way it can be so jealous is through unqualified support of its 
programs, staff, and students by every resource at its command. In 
turn, the graduate school itself must be worthy of such support by 
unqualified dedication to the aims of graduate education as we have 
attempted to outline them. 

The second step undertaken was the translation of the general 
statement of aims and conditions into specific areas of study, recom- 
mendations, and report. Seven such areas have been identified as 
follows: 


1. 


Research 
(a) Inventory of Sponsored Research 
(b) Inventory of University funded research 
(c) Research budgetary review 
(1) equipment 
(2) supplies 
(3) publications 
(4) projects 
(d) Long-term commitment 
(1) planning 
(2) research coordination 
Present Facilities and needs of Graduate Students 
(a) Student status and morale 
(b) Housing — Dorms — Student Union 
(c) Research facilities — libraries, laboratories, etc. 


Student Financial Support 

(a) Present scholarships, assistantships, fellowships — local, 
contract, national (including comparison with national sit- 
uation) 

(b) Survey of present financial status of students 

(c) Present needs 

(d) Means of meeting present and projected needs 


General Admissions and Degree Requirements Procedures 

(a) New student report — brought up to date 

(b) Collation of present regulations for admissions and degree 
requirements — preparation of these for general distribution 

(c) Review of office procedures in admissions, petitions, etc. 

(d) Language requirement review 


Study of departmental programs 
(a) Uniformity of departmental degree requirements and pro- 
cedures 
(b) Departmental Reports 
(1) present offerings 
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(2) present strengths and weaknesses 
(3) needed lines of development 
(4) relation of number of graduate students to size of 
staff and facilities 
(5) relation of Graduate programs to undergraduate 
rograms 
(6) function of seminars and directed studies in total 
program 
6. Interdisciplinary activities 
(a) Inventory and structure of present and projected programs 
(b) Aims and relation to Graduate education and research 
(c) Strengths and weaknesses 
(d) Needed lines of development 


7. Structure of the Graduate School 
(a) Administrative relations 
(b) Composition of Board 
(c) Graduate faculty 


8. Alumni relations. 

The third step, implementation, is that in which we are now 
engaged. The study as a whole, under the direction of the Graduate 
Board, is being coordinated by the Academic Policies Committee. The 
Graduate School Research Committee has taken over responsibility 
for the first area. A preliminary survey of non-sponsored and Uni- 
versity funded research has been completed and a revised research 
budget has been submitted for 1961-1962. —The Committee on Admis- 
sions and Degree Requirements is working on the fourth area. The 
first phase of the study of departmental programs involves depart- 
mental self-studies which are in progress as this goes to press. The 
other areas are being or will be under scrutiny in the course of the 
year by ad hoc committees appointed for the specific purposes 
enumerated. 

What will be the result of the Graduate School’s taking this closer 
look at itself? It would be easy to be overly optimistic or overly pessi- 
mistic. To assume that the results will be radical either in the Grad- 
uate School structure and policy or in University structure and policy 
as it effects the Graduate School would be unwarranted. We are 
concerned not with radical change or change for the sake of change 
but with laying the soundest possible foundation for continued 
growth and improvement. We hope to discover guide lines for con- 
tinuing maximum development of graduate resources intentionally, 
rather than improvising policy to meet emergencies with no long- 
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range plans in sight. It should be kept clearly in mind that the aim is 
to strengthen and improve departmental programs and thus the school 
as a whole, not to retreat or curtail. 

At the least, by the time we have finished the self-study, we will 
know much more clearly where we stand and what needs to be done. 
At the most we may lay the groundwork for major developments in 
Graduate education in Boston University and for further enhance- 
ment of the status of Boston University Graduate School among other 
graduate schools in the country. 











































Some Letters of J. L. Krapf 


NORMAN R. BENNETT 


Dr. J. Ludwig Krapf, the first Protestant missionary to begin 
work on the East African mainland, arrived in Zanzibar in Janu- 
ary 1844 and stayed in the home of Richard P. Waters, the first 
American Consul in Zanzibar. Waters was a zealous Christian 
and because of his interest in Zanzibar tried to convince Krapf to 
establish his mission there. When Krapf declined and proceeded 
to the coast Waters and he corresponded with each other as the 
occasion allowed. These letters, covering his arrival in Mombasa, 
his wife’s illness and death, and his first journeys in East Africa 
were found in the papers of Richard P. Waters located in the 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. They give many details not in- 
cluded in Krapf’s ‘TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MIssIONARY LABORS 

. IN EAsTERN Arrica, published in 1860 and a major primary 
source for East African history. 


Mombas, May 18, 1844 
My Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to have left you so long without news of our arrival and 
stay at Mombas. This my omission is founded partly in the want of 
opportunity for dispatching letters to Zanzibar, partly in the multi- 
tude of business which the repair of our bombarded house renders 
indispensible. We arrived here after a voyage of but one day and 
night. Our Captain behaved himself very properly. . . . 

We have hitherto made many experiences which show us the neces- 
sity of our entirely relying on the powerful hand of the Lord, since 
human strength and assistance proves abortive in every way. Ali Ben 
Nasser [the Governor of Mombas] has turned out as I have antici- 
pated. I have written to Capt. Hamerton [English Consul at Zanzi- 
bar]; therefore I will not repeat the story at its full length, but content 
myself with a brief outline of our proceedings. .. . 

When we arrived, we found scarcely anything had been done in the 
repair of the house. Perceiving that we must repair it at our own 
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loss, I asked Ali Ben Nasser for assistance in finding a house which 
we might hire for a short time until the old house was thouroughly 
repaired, but he declared that no better was to be had, and that we 
should inhabit the other and repair it at the same time. Finding that 
there was no alternative, as Ali Ben Nasser refused to assist us in any 
way, we complied with the circumstances and commenced the work of 
hiring a mason and carpenter, who however asked such enormous 
wages and worked so slowly that I was obliged to do a great part of 
the business with my own hands. Indeed I worked for a fortnight so 
hardly that I still wonder how that I was spared from falling seriously 
ill. But the exertions had a bad influence upon Mrs. Krapf’s consti- 
tution and circumstances; wherefore we often apprehend an occurance 
similar to what happened to her on our way to Abyssinia. [See next 
letter.] I will not yet complain of Ali Ben Nasser, and still less will 
I give way to the supposition that he acts upon secret orders he may 
have from the Imam [The Sultan of Zanzibar]. I cannot yet think 
that the Imam can possess such a dissembling character as to pro- 
nounce the kindest wishes and orders in your and my presence, and 
afterwards do the very reverse of his promises. . . . 


Ali Ben Nasser has, I understand, issued an order that people should 
not call on us. If this is true, he must fear that the people of Mombas 
might give me information of his bad conduct, and that they might 
instigate me to bring Mombas back into the hands of the English.* 
Foolish as this apprehension is, yet you know how this people believes 
and fears everything from the Europeans. . . .** 

I must correct my former statement when I told you that an exten- 
sive commerce is carried on from Mombas with the interior. It existed 
formerly, but has been interrupted since the Mombas-people made an 
armed attack upon the tribes of Djaga, and since the present Imam 
possessed himself of this island, and as Ali Ben Nasser takes no meas 
ures to reopen the road. It was formerly customary that the governors 
of Mombas distributed a quantity of common clothes to the chiefs 





inland, in return of which the latter made him a present of 20 cows | 


and some ivory and kept the road open for caffilas [caravans] starting 


*A reference to an earlier unauthorized occupation of Mombasa by Captain Owen 
of the English Navy. 


**In his book Krapf says only, “I had to put up with several personal annoyances 
more or less trying.” (p. 107). 
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from Mombas. Ali Ben Nasser gives them nothing, and consequently 
the road is not secured. 

Falling until now ... [?] rain I have not yet been able to make 
an excursion to the mainland, but I shall soon execute this design, 
and then I shall see whether the Governor prevents me or not, and 


whether he has put it into his head to oppose our Mission. I should 
; not like to complain of him now until I have certain and authentic 
f proofs of his evil designs, because it is the duty of true Christians and 
7 Christian Missionaries especially to suffer the evils of the world and to 
y pray for their adversaries. . . . Your New-York Evangelist is an 
7 excellent paper and its reading gives me much encouragement and 
e comfort. I will send it back when I have read the whole series; and 
ct so I will do with the other volumes which I have from you for perusal. 
i} We should be much obliged to you if you would send us the boy 
xy who wished to enter our service when we left Zanzibar. The individual, 
1k named Abdulla, whom we brought hither, turned out a great thief 
O- whom we were compelled to send away. ... This place is poor, 
1d compared with Zangebar, and the people having had formerly some 

intercourse with Europeans, have already adopted the habits of other 
ld places, so overreach the frenghees [Europeans] in every way. This is 
= the secret spring, why they wish that the Europeans might retake 
ht Mombas, as the natives could enrich themselves again with the money 
of the frenghees. .. . 


ves 

Mombas 2 Sept. 1844 
- My dear friend, 
oil Your several letters . . . have all reached me safely and called forth 
~ my hearty and sincere thanks for the brotherly remembrance evinced 
we by you both [R. P. Waters and his brother] during the time of trial 
os and affliction which our heavenly father’s hand has thought good to 
ae inflict upon me. 
sich I am in some respect at a loss how to account for my having omitted 
il to answer at any earlier period your kind and sympathizing addresses, 
ting and to give you a brief account of my beloved partner’s death, but I 


know that you will believe me without any apology, that this omission 

Owen | did not arise from want of good will or affection toward you both, 
| but from the circumstances, in which I was placed, and from the scanty 
opportunities I have for dispatching letters, special messengers always 
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requiring some 5-6 dollars, which I wish to save by waiting for an 
opportunity which presents itself. When I wrote to Capt. Hamerton, 
I suffered from fever and was scarcely able to hold my pen, and to 
write a few lines to him and to my friends in Europe, but I begged 
him to communicate to you of what had happened to me. Thus 
without any further apology I will proceed to give you a short account 
of my dear partner’s illness and subsequent going home to the land of 
glory and everlasting happiness. 

She was delivered of a dear little daughter in the early morning of 
the 6th of July, just on the day on which you wrote your first letter, 
informing us of your brother’s affliction. I am glad to say, that the 
letter reached Mombas at a time when my beloved partner was still 
able to listen to its contents and to sympathize with the husband thus 
bereft of his dearest earthly friend at home. 

The delivery took place in a speedy and easy manner, which caused 
us both to join in thanksgiving toward our Heavenly Friend, who 
had afforded us unexpected help and presented us with a new pledge 
of His power and mercy. But the consequcaly [?] of some disturbance 
of the uterine blood-vessels made soon their appearance and on the 
third day the peral fever showed its alarming symptoms which my 
scanty medical knowledge was unable to check. It was in the night of 
the 10th of July, that my dear partner made me the melancholy com- 
munication of her anticipation of her approaching death, which by 
the will of God would compel her to take leave of me for this world. 
Her mind was greatly excited, and she vented freely her feelings and 
sentiments into the bosom of her husband who stood weeping at her 
side. She said, that her whole life in thoughts, words and deeds had 
been spent in selfishness, and that, even when converting grace had 
laid hold of her many years ago, she had been so remiss in keeping up 
a living communion with the Lord, that she could scarcely believe 
He would receive her into the abodes of holiness and glory. Having 
permitted her for a while to vent freely her inward feelings, I found 
that Satan was in good earnest at work to eclipse and confuse her 
constant look to the Lamb of God, and I endeavored under hearty 
sighings for the direction of God’s Spirit, to bring home to her mind 
the climax of the gospel doctrine, which is the priviledge of God’s 
true children. The passages of John’s Gospel chapt. 3.16, his first 
epistle 2, 1 etc. recurred forcibly to my mind, and I was enabled by the 
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grace of God to explain to her its contents with cheerfulness, telling 


her, that she should not give room to her doubts and Satan’s insinua- 
tions, but that she should look to Calvary, where there stands the 
document written in the Saviour’s blood, that He will not condemn a 
poor miserable sinner wiggling, like a worm at his feet, that He has 
long ago settled our salvation by his atonement, so that we need not 
fear our enemies, flesh and Devil, nor even reason with them, but leave 
them alone with Him who has pledged His mercy for all our emer- 
gencies of life and death. 

Whilst I was thus dwelling on the free, perfect and all-sufficient 
grace and merit of Christ, as held out in Scripture to contrite and 
almost despairing sinners, the aridity, darkness and confusion of her 
mind gradually disappeared and heavenly light shone forth in its full 
radiancy. With tears of joy she exclaimed: now I can believe, that 
the Lord has pardoned me, that He will not enter into judgement with 
me; now I feel his presence which is so sweet that I have no expression 
for it. She took me by the hand and thanked me cordially for the 
timely advice given to her. Now she had got round the dangerous 
rocks of doubt, and the cape of peace and good hope of eternity was 
clear in her sight. She then prayed for her self, for her friends at home, 
for the mission cause, especially for this mission and the Imam, that 
God might incline his heart, to further the eternal welfare of his 
subjects. Then she called for the servants and addressed them with a 
decision and force, which clearly indicated the full operation of God’s 
Spirit in her mind. She told them, that she was soon to leave them, 
but that from love toward their souls, she was constrained to tell them 
plainly, that there was no other Savior but Jesus Christ, who could 
support them in the hour of death, and that their Muhamed would 
never help them but would leave them in the lurch. Therefore they 
should in time give up their error and seek for God’s mercy, in Jesus 
Christ. Having finished this address to the servants, she gave some 
directions to myself, telling me, that I should never forbear speaking 
to the people about Christ, and his being the only and true mediator 
between God and man. Though my words would be forgotten, yet 
they would at the hour of death recur to man’s mind and be then 
a blessing to the hearer, Christ of His mercy being able to pardon a 
trembling, contrite and believing Muhamedan sinner, as well and as 
easily as He had pardoned herself. Furthermore she said, I should 
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not spend my time in mourning for her having left me, but should 
strive in good earnest to fulfill my duty as a Christian minister, and 
to work whilst it is day-time; as to herself she was happy and going 
home to the upper Canaan where we would soon meet again. Lastly, 
she begged me to give her friends a true account of her last moments, 
and never to describe her in a light incompatible with strict truth. 
She charged me especially to tell all her friends, that they should be 
true and sincere in their Christian profession, as there was so much 
. + [?] in one’s mind, which the scrutiny of the dying moments would 
not bring to light. As to herself I should tell her friends, that the 
Saviour had looked mercifully upon her, and that she departed as a 
poor and miserable sinner. 

Having conversed with her for several midnight-hours, and being 
myself harassed by a feverish disposition, and thinking she required 
rest, I left her alone, but she would not endeavor to rest, saying, her 
Saviour might come and find her asleep; besides she did find it so 
sweet to converse with him in her present happy frame of mind. 

In the afternoon of the 10th the fever resumed its former force 
with increasing vigour and her brains got so confused, that she once 
rose, to leave the house, saying, that she wished to go to some place 
in the country. From that period she spoke little and that which she 
uttered was unconnected. On the 12th she continued in the same state. 
In the course of the evening of the 12th I was attacked by fever so 
severely, that I was compelled, to place her attendance entirely into 
the hands of the servants, and the morning of the 13th found me still 
thrown on my bed, when she after a severe bodily struggle was carried 
off by her Saviour to the better world, where all is bliss and happi- 
ness. I heard her frequently call out the name of her beloved mother, 
whom she then believed alive, but who had fallen asleep in Jesus in 
November of 1843, as I learned from letters, which arrived only 3 
days after my dear wife’s death. Now I could conceive, why she men- 
tioned this sweet name of her mother, who undoubtedly was permitted 
by the Lord, to be present at her daughter’s dying moments, whom 
she had so tenderly loved and educated. At the same time I received 
the funeral sermon, which was preached at her mother’s grave, and 
which now arrived at the best moment when it suited to consolate 
myself. On the 14th of July the mortal remains of my dear partner 
were deposited on the main land at her own express wish, as she 
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desired by this arrangement to remind the pagan Wanicas (who fre- 
quently pass the road by her tomb) of the object which had brought 
her and myself to their country. Thus she wished to be preaching 
them by the lonely spot, which encloses her earthly remainder. The 
beloved child followed her mother in the night of the 14th and was 
buried at her side on the 15th, both now waiting for the glorious day 
of resurrection on this distant shore. Well, both are gone to their real 
home. Be it so; the Lord has given them to me for a time, He has 
taken them again, His name be glorified for ever and ever. My heart 
and body wept for many days, and still now, since the first ebullitions 
of weeping and grief have passed away, I cannot look back to those 
days of trial and affliction without weeping, but I have experienced 
what St. Paul writes to the Corinthians: for as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation also aboundith by Christ. I would 
not wish, that the Lord might have otherwise dealt with me and my 
departed family, than he has already done, for His stroke is a blessing, 
and His chastisement is glory throughout. I have only lost the visible 
body of my partner, but her spirit corresponds still with me in and 
by that happy communion of Christ, which neither death nor grave 
can destroy. This is with me a fact. I know and have the impression, 
that she remembers me in her new and higher condition of life, and 
I can tell you without exaggeration, that I feel my spirit even more 
connected with her, than when she was still on earth. Her death is 
gain to myself, and still more to her and both my little children, whom 
she has brought forth — the one in the dreadful deserts of the Shoho- 
country, the other at this place. Both are with her, and she will now 
give them an education, which no inblunar pedagogy could realize. 
And as to the mission-cause, she will not forget it, for when we have 
ceased to promote its course on earth, we shall pray for it in heaven. 
Never can I believe that the cooperation of our deceased friends will 
be in vain, and if all the present supporters and friends of the mission 
were at once removed by death, the Lord would raise up an other 
glorious host in their stead, for they would give him no rest in heaven; 
therefore the holy prophet says: one of you shall become a thousand. 
My dear wife will have the Mission on this coast at heart, and it is to 
me, as if I could hear her telling my little ones: behold, there is your 
poor father at Mombas — surrounded by difficulties and struggles — 
oh come let us fall down before our merciful Saviour, that he may 
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support him and crown his work with success in order that, when he 
comes up from the world below, he may bring with him many souls 
of pagans, who give praise and glory to our Sweet Redeemer. 

No, my dear friend, I cannot weep as those without hope; and 
though the waves of affliction may move over my head, they will and 
must only carry my boat of faith and hope nearer to the happy port 
of the land, where my dear partner has just disembarked. There will 
be a joyful meeting together in the father’s house. 

No earthly tie keeps me now afar from the service of Christ. He 
may send me to anyplace He pleases, and the various and many ex- 
periences of a conjugal life of short duration have taught me useful 
lessons, which I hope the Lord will bring home to my mind by 
strengthening the resolution of being wedded to Him alone in time 
and eternity. I do not know, how long He will allow me to remain 
on earth, but be it in heaven or on earth, I care for none of both, if 
but He is my portion and condescends to bestow on me His precious 
peace and presence... . 

I now proceed to give you a short account of my missionary labours. 
Until now I did not move much from this place, except for occasional 
excursions to the Wanica villages around to survey the places where 
a permanent missionary establishment might be located, when once 
my anxiously expected brethren will have arrived, which I hope, will 
be the case after the lapse of a few months. In the mean since I shall 
continue in studying the languages and in translating parts of the 
scriptures, which will be useful hereafter at the commencement of a 
school. But I find, that the Sooahelee is more difficult than I was 
aware of at the first onset. I have the pleasure to present you with a 
copy of the first three chapters of the first book of Moses, which is now 
translated. But you must not consider the work a perfect one, as I am 
not yet master of the language. I had indiscribable difficulties to 
accustom a little my ungrammatical learning to grammer-rules, and 
the Sooahelee is so vague and differently spoken by different persons, 
that I frequently was inclined to despair of succeeding, if I had not 
been aware of the cause, for which the attempt has been undertaken. 
And now I trust, that under God’s blessing, which is as necessary to 
the linguist as well as to the preacher, the work will be accomplished, 
and that I only want now exercise in speaking and conversing with 
the people. Thy brethren will please God, on their arrival find a bulk 
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of preparatory work ready for them, and they will soon be able to 
lend their brotherly aid to the furtherance of the object which brought 
us to this part of Africa. I confidently hope that God will incline the 
heart of His Highness to countenance our work amongst the pagans 
within his dominions. He has written to me a pleasing letter of con- 
solation and has kindly repeated his orders to the governor, to render 
me every service. I feel thankful for his kind attention, and wish that 
he may continue it to the last and that he may live so long as to see 
how great a blessing will arise from our work. The governor is now 
friendly and assists me whenever I require his services. He is evidently 
afraid of his master, and I believe, is now convinced that my object is 
no prohibited one. 

If the bearer of this letter were to go by sea, I would transmit to 
you the Journals of Mr. Isenberg and myself detailing our proceedings 
in Shoa. I have lately received the volume and will gladly send it to 
you at the first safe opportunity. I have likewise received 3 volumes of 
Major Harris’ Highlands of Ethiopia, which I wish to send to Capt. 
Hamerton for perusal. He will be so good as to let you have them, 
if he has read them and you wish to pursue them. But I do not send 


them by land for fear of ... [?] on the road. However I enclose the 
Missionary Register, in which you will find an extract of my journals 
from Shoa to the coast. 


I am glad to state, that the financial state of my Society is prospering 
and that they are directing their attention toward benighted Africa. 
You will see it from the Record, which I include. ... Oh that our 
people at home might take this at heart, and would consider, that 
the heathen, who by their instrumentality have been brought the 
saving knowledge of Christ, will cry to heaven for a blessing to their 
benefactors in time and eternity... . 

Lastly, I would beg you to have the kindness to order your carpenter 
to cut the enclosed inscription into a suitable piece of wood, as I wish 
to place it over the grave of my deceased partner. ... As to the pro- 
visions, which may arrive for me from America, you may send what- 
ever you think that will be useful to me. I do not want any flower, 
as I content myself with the biscuit, of which I beg you will send from 
time to time. My cheese is rapidly going, as the Governor is pleased 
to accept a piece from time to time. When my friends come, I will 
let you know, what we want of further supply from America... . 
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Post Script. As my letter has not yet found an opportunity for 
dispatch, I can add a few words regarding my last excursion of some 
60 miles by sea and land. The Wanikas whom I visited in their 
villages behaved themselves very friendly and I have been encouraged 
to stay among them, if God spares my health and life. They seem to 
be intelligent and desirous of improvement, but alas! they have 
scarcely any idea of the existence of a Supreme Being and the future 
state of man, and are wholly without God and without hope. What 
an awful picture! They are much given up to drunkenness and carnal 
lusts, which is always the result, where the knowledge of the living 
God does not exist. 

Their villages are large and some contain nearly two thousand in- 
habitants. They are located in perfect forests, which protect them 
against their enemies. The country is quiet and safe, and its outward 
appearance is lovely —cultivated with rice, maize, cassada, pine- 
apples, red pepper, etc. I have discovered the copal-tree which is a 
species of the white thorn, the sap of which runs down to the soil and 
crystallizes, when it is digged out of the ground near the roots of the 
tree. I have seen abundance of them, but the copal is monopolized 
by some Muhamedans, who know to prepossess the Wanika in their 
Savour. The country that I have visited is high, on some points from 
1600-2000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Governor of Mombas has kindly assisted me, but he did or 
could not secure me from the boisterous demand for presents on the 
part of the Wanicas dependent on His Highness. I shall probably 
be obliged to complain of this system at a future period, but for the 
present I will keep silence, as I consider it improper to trouble His 
Highness about the matter. It will be time enough, when I actually 
stay amongst the Wanica, when their demands will be increased and 
give more annoyance than is now the case... . 


Mombas, 17 February 1845 
My dear Friend, 


Your letters . . . have safely reached me some time ago, and called 
forth anew the deep sense of gratitude, which I owe to you, since I 
put my foot the first time on the shore of Zanzibar. .. . 

But I must at first refer to your letters, and their interesting con- 
tents. I was indeed very sorry, that your vessel would not come to 
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anchor in the harbor of Mombas, as I had wished to see you and talk 
with you for a few hours at least. It was indeed a great disappointment 
for us both; besides it must have been for you a loss of time and 
expenses, as the voyage was out of your direct line. 

The grave board of wood, which you had on board, would have 
pleased me, but your present arrangement is by far better, and I fully 
agree with you and Mr. Larking in the erection of a grave-stone over 
the remains of my deceased partner... . 

I am particularly pleased to find, that you have resent several letters 
from the Post-office at Bombay. Now I can conceive, why I got so few 
letters from Germany, although my friends have written so many 
letters... . 

I am sorry to hear from you and Messrs Isenberg and Muhleisen 
that my former fellow-labourers in Abyssinia intend to be fixed in the 
Bombay presidency on the ground that a married missionary cannot 
yet be connected with the East African Mission. I regret that these 
dear friends have drawn this conclusion from the instance of Mrs. 
Krapf; but her case did not result from the climate, but from an 
ocurrence, to which all pregnant women are exposed, and which even 
the best physician cannot always remove. A Lady can live here as 
well as in India, but the want of a physician would render it indis- 
pensable that she should proceed to Bombay when her day is approach- 
ing. Still, my dear friends will find labor enough in India; though I 
had wished they might further remain connected with the East African 
Mission, and not leave me alone on this immense and important new 
field of labor, of which I will now proceed to give you some accounts. 

It will interest you to learn, that nearly all the Gospels and a few 
other parts of Scripture have been translated into the Suahelee tongue; 
and now I am translating these works into the Wanika-language, in 
which I am at the first called to proclaim the sweet tidings of the 
Saviour. Copies have already been forwarded to London, but I have 
requested that the printing be postponed until we see more actual 
success of the Mission. A short specimen of a comparative exhibition 
of 6 east-african idioms has accompanied my despatch, and I hope this 
matter will interest the friends of service especially, whilst it shows the 
more or less remote affinity of these idioms to the Suaheeli-language. 
I shall continue to catch up a small collection of words of any lan- 
guage I hear of and have opportunity to pick up some specimens of it. 
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The present exhibition comprizes a specimen of the Emsegua, Musam- 
basa, Wakamba, Ukuafi, Suahelee and Wanika. They are all related 
to each other except the Ukuafi which is totally different, and is spoken 
by a savage tribe in the interior, the people of which are of a fair com- 
plexion and much liked by the slave-traders. They have lately sus. 
tained a heavy defeat from the Wakamba tribe, who sold a great 
number of girls and boys to Mombas. The Ukuafi disturbed the road 
and plundered the Wakamba merchants. This gave rise to the expe- 
dition which the latter tribe has undertaken against them. Now that 
these savages are subdued for a time, the Wakamba traders will prob- 
ably be enabled to carry more ivory to the coast, although they are still 
harassed on the other side by the Gallas, who have lately intercepted 
a whole caravan of ivory. 

I have lately made an excursion to the country of the Wakamba, 
who live partly together with the Wanika, partly is their tribe extended 
to the interior and has been cut off by other tribes . . . [inserting?] 
themselves in process of time. They are in many respects even more 
degraded than the Wanikas; for they go almost entirely naked and 
never bury their dead, but throw them into the bush to become the 
food of wild animals. They live in small hamlets and have huts even 
more miserable than those of the Wanikas. They have scarcely an 
idea of a Supreme Being, and are horrible drunkards; but they seem 
to be not as great beggars as the Wanikas are. They abound in the 
possession of cattle of the most lively kind, such as I have never seen 
before in Africa. They inhabit a healthy tract of country which is 
pretty plain and ran in pastures, and less intersected by forests than 
the Wanika country is. A missionary residing among the Wakambas, 
and studying their language may be enabled to penetrate the Interior 
as far as within a 20-30 day’s journey; for the Wakamba merchants 
go this far. But he must be for some years acquainted with them, else 
they would be jealous of taking him at once to such a distance. 

As for myself, I have directed my principal attentions toward the 
Wanika tribe, which resides in the immediate vicinity. My plan is, 
if God is willing, not to stay longer in a village than one or two 
months, until I can rest assured that the people have conceived the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, and are to a certain degree ac- 
quainted with the Gospel history. When this by way of public and 
private discourses has been effected, I shall move to another village, 
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until the word of God has thus been made known in a large circum- 
ference, and the Lord will show me where I shall settle down perma- 
nently. It is no easy task, to accomplish this scheme and I require a 
rich outpouring of the Spirit from on High, a rich measure of patience, 
cheerfulness, self-denial, and above all an abundant measure of love, 
which gets never tired. I have tried, therefore I can tell you, my 
beloved friend, it is no small matter to stand before a people entirely 
swallowed up in the abyss of the flesh and the devil, and to preach 
them the kingdom of God. But I must and will do it, whatever be the 
consequence thereof. A messenger has nothing to do but to deliver his 
message with faithfulness, sincerity and power; the result he may leave 
in the hands of his Master. My unbelieving heart has often harassed 
me as to the success; but I see how that the Devil was at work to 
prevent me from the faithful discharge of my duty. ... 

I have already hired a house in the neighborhood of the village 
Rabbay; I shall leave all my things here in charge of a soldier from 
the fort. 

I can tell you, that I often feel much of the presence of the Lord, 
when I speak and pray with my own people in Suahelee every morn- 
ing and evening; and I often think that even the angels and Blessed 
of heaven will rejoice when they hear the message of the Lamb pro- 
claimed in a new language. ... I tell you in truth, that if the Lord 
gives me only one soul in East Africa, I shall die with pleasure, for I 
know that this single grain will become a seed of an ample harvest 
for others to gather in at a subsequent period... . 

You will already know of the melancholy end of Ali Ben Nasser, 
who was slain at Siwi with many other chiefs of high rank and in- 
fluence with the Imam. I may tell you that I can now move without 
molestation from the local government, since God has removed him. 
Thus all things are subservient to the realizing of higher causes. The 
Fanahi [?] people of Bandera in the west of Barawa have been com- 
pletely destroyed by a certain Somali chief, named Yussuf. Thus there 
is no fear that the Galla country will be overrun by those Wehabi 
bigots. The male population has been put to the sword, and the 
females captured and sold as slaves, whilst the town was burnt and 
levelled with the ground. 

Since my dear partner’s death I am very badly off with food, as 
neither my cook nor myself knows to make anything. You would 
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oblige me exceedingly if you would send me from America a large 
quantity and a variety of eatables, so that things were only to be 
warmed or prepared on the fire without much composition according 
to the rules of cookery. Prepared sups, meat, beans, fruit etc. were 
highly desirable, as this country is poor and miserable, and as neither | 


myself nor my man can (he will not) go around and look with much | 
trouble for eatables. Thus I live rather without them and have every | 
day the same thing, viz. rice and curry, nothing else. But I find that | 


this monotony of way of living attacks my bowels, and that I must 
absolutely enter on an other system of regimen. I assure you, if you | 


would live with me for 3-4 days, you would say that I am living on the 


most miserable footing imaginable. I have never a wish to enjoy of | 


comforts or conveniences of life, but since I must take medicine every | 


week for the sake of my bowels, I find it is the highest time to alter 
my food. Therefore let me have a good quantity of American provi- 
sions, and mind not to spend the sum of 60-80 dollars or more. I can- 
not help it; I have avoided it as long as I could. I shall then at the 
same time be relieved from the cheating of the people and from many | 
troubles of other kind. Pray, give all the attention to this subject, 
which time may allow you. It is a very essential service you can | 
render me... . 

Post Script, 22 February. As my letter has not yet met with an | 
opportunity for dispatch, I can add that I have made another inter: | 
esting excursion to Kenima, which is a division of the Wanika tribe, 
and borders on the Galla Country. The people of Kenima are con- | 
nected with the Galla and only 30-35 miles distant from them. Thus | 
I have a fair prospect of reaching the Gallas in process of time. | | 
have addressed the Wanikas at several placse, and found them very | 
attentive and thinking of what I said. The land is quite plain and 
lovely. I met again with the Wakambas, who considered me at some : 
places as a being of supernatural origins, and behaved themselves 
with the greatest respect... . 
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Brenton Reid Lutz 


GEORGE P. FULTON 


RENTON REID LUTZ was born in Woodlawn, Nova Scotia, on 
2 June 1890. He graduated from Melrose High School, Melrose, 
Massachusetts, in 1909. He attended the College of Liberal Arts and 
the Graduate School of Boston University, earning the degrees of 
$.B., A.M., and Ph.D. (1917) in physiology. During his early profes- 
sional years he was awarded the Jacob Sleeper fellowship at Boston 
University (1914) and a teaching fellowship at Harvard University 
(1915-1917). In 1918 he married Edna Baldwin. From 1919 to 1939 
he held joint appointments at Boston University in the College of 
Liberal Arts (from instructor to professor of biology in 1927) and 
in the Medical School (from instructor to associate professor of physi- 
ology in 1930). He succeeded Arthur W. Weysse as chairman of the 
biology department in 1927. He continued to give, annually, a series 
of lectures in physiology at the Medical School until 1939. 

Lutz made blood-pressure measurements in man with Weysse, who 
introduced the auscultatory method in America in 1913. He worked 
with Walter B. Cannon in the physiology laboratory at Harvard 
Medical School. As a result, he developed a life-long interest in the 
autonomic nervous system and the cardiovascular system, and he be- 
came adept in mammalian surgery and physiological instrumentation. 

In World War I, Lutz served as a lieutenant in the Sanitary Corps 
and pioneered in aviation physiology at Mineola, Long Island, under 
Edward C. Schneider. An important series of papers was published on 
the physiological significance of oxygen lack, based on experiments 
utilizing the rebreather apparatus and the first low-pressure chamber 
to be used in the United States for pilot training and altitude studies. 
This research served as the background for the highly organized Allti- 
tude Training Program of the Air Force during World War II. 

Because of his boyhood association with the sea, Lutz developed an 
interest in the cardiovascular physiology of marine animals, especially 
elasmobranchs. He spent several summers at marine stations, including 
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Mt. Desert Island, Bermuda, and Naples. He became an authority on 


the respiratory and circulatory physiology of fishes. He proposed, | 
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with Leland C. Wyman, the evolutionary concept of the carotid sinus | 


mechanism, based on demonstrations of the existence of baroreceptors | 
in the branchialarch blood vessels and their embryological derivatives 


in dogfish, Necturus, frog, and cat. 

For several years he worked under Frederick H. Pratt at Boston 
University School of Medicine during the development of the all-or- 
nothing concept for skeletal muscle. Pratt and Marion Reid were 
using Ranvier’s lymph sac preparation, the retrolingual membrane 
of the frog, for micromanipulative studies of single muscle fibers. 
Lutz recognized the potential of this preparation for micromanipula- 


tive and cinephotomicrographic research on small blood vessels in | 


living objects. He spent several months in Copenhagen in the labora- 


tory of August Krogh, Nobel laureate renowned for his work on small | 


blood vessels and for his monograph “Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Capillaries.” Upon returning to Boston University, Lutz began an 
intensive investigation of the neuromotor mechanism of the small 


blood vessels in the retrolingual membrane. He used microelectrodes | 


to stimulate the small vasomotor nerves, and he took motion pictures 
through the microscope to record significant vascular responses. In 


1940, Lutz was the producer (with George P. Fulton) of perhaps the | 


first critically edited and fully titled motion-picture film on small 
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blood vessels, designed to be presented as a scientific paper to a pro | 


fessional society. This monochrome silent film, Control of Small 
Blood Vessels, is still in demand as a teaching aid 20 years after its 


release and in spite of the existence of newer Kodachrome films on | 
related subjects, prepared by his colleagues. During this work he | 


became convinced that Krogh’s Rouget-cell concept of capillary con- 


tractility is not valid, at least as a general principle, and that the | 
capillaries are not contractile in higher vertebrates. He discovered the | 
sphincter-like activity of the smooth muscle cells which occur at the ; 
point of origin of small precapillary arterioles from the supplying | 
arteriole. He demonstrated that such “vascular sphincters” may be | 
regulated by the perivascular nerve plexus, since stimulation of nerve | 


components with a microelectrode produced a marked vasodilation. 
Lutz collaborated with Fulton, his student, in the use of the cheek 


pouch of the golden hamster as a living laboratory for microcirculatory 
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studies and for investigations of problems of growth, especially with 
» | reference to the role of the vascular system. 
He was a member of the American Physiological Society, the Ameri- 


rs can Association for the Advancement of Science, the New York Acad- 
es emy of Science, the American Association of Anatomists, and the 
American Zoological Society. He was a senior charter member of the 

bn Microcirculatory Conference. His honorary awards included election 
- to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and the American Academy of Arts and 
a: Sciences. In 1950, he was named first university lecturer at Boston 
= University. 

TS. Although he retired in 1957, as emeritus professor, Lutz continued 
la. to work in the department of biology as principle investigator on a 
in grant from the National Heart Institute in support of research on the 
ce role of the microcirculation in hypertension. The training of graduate 
all students and the premedical preparation of future doctors were out- 
the standing features of his highly productive career. His untimely death 
an interrupted the completion of a paper on comparative vascular pat- 
all terns, written in collaboration with a college senior working as an 
des honors student on a National Science Foundation Undergraduate 
aes Research Participation Program. Lutz built a two-man teaching pro- 
In gram in biology into a vigorous department of balanced teaching and 
the research. He will be long remembered by his colleagues and especially 
ral by his students, who owe him so very much. 
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Reprinted from Science, vol. 132, September 16, 1960, pp. 721-722 by permission. 
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Book Review 


“EDGAR A. POE: The Inner Pattern,” by Davip M. Rein. (Philo- 
sophical Library, $3.75, pp. 134) . 


Reviewed by EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


The second and third items listed by Professor Rein in his notes to 
this volume are Professor Quinn’s critical biography of Poe and John 
Ostrom’s standard collection of his letters. But the first is an article 
by Henry A. Murray, in Arthur Weider’s symposium, Contributions 
Toward Medical Psychology. 

For Mr. Rein literature exists to provide raw material for posthu- 
mous psychiatric dissection. He believes that “by the continued effort 
of critics and scholars, we shall learn how much there is in Poe of the 
major patterns, including the conflicts and dark processes, that in some 
degree exist in all of us.” But he warns us that in order to use “modern 
psychology” as a clue to Poe’s meanings, we must accept, “at least 
tentatively,” the view “that dreams are reflections of our inmost, often 
subconscious, feelings” and the view that Poe’s writings “are essentially 
like dreams.” He warns us that if we refuse to make the first of these 
assumptions we shall in effect be rejecting “an essential part of modern 
psychiatry,” and he makes it clear that this would leave us in a parlous 
state indeed. 

Essentially Mr. Rein’s method is to retell Poe’s stories and after 
each retelling to point out that something in Poe’s experience or 
personality or desires has been expressed in the piece under considera- 
tion. Sometimes he admits there are no obvious resemblances, but this 
does not trouble him, for it is the hallmark of the Freudian critic that 
the obvious is always to be rejected in favor of the obscure, that no 
writer understood himself or knew what he was doing but that the 
Freudian critic does both, and, in short, that things are not what they 
seem. Mr. Rein is a wonder at discerning parallels not clear to other 
people, but he is just as happy when no parallel appears. Who, for 
example, was the Fortunato whom Poe, as the narrator, murders in 
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“The Cask of Amontillado”? Well, “it would be difficult to say.” 
But John Allan “would be a plausible guess.” 

I believe that Poe’s writings contain important clues for the under 
standing of his personality, and it may even be that some day we shal] 
be able to explicate what Mr. Rein calls his “major patterns” more 
authoritatively than we can today. But I cannot believe that our 
author has achieved it in this one more wearisome, unimaginative 
restatement of the Gospel according to Sigmund. Of course Poe's 
marriage to Virginia Clemm was not normal, but it is a far cry from 
that perception to the notion that he consciously or subconsciously 
wished her dead and expressed this longing in story after story. If Mr. 
Rein knew the creative imagination as well as he knows the formulas 
his Freudian mentors have devised for taking up the ocean in a quart f 
pot, perhaps he might know also that a writer’s tastes and dreams and 
his life experience are not necessarily opposite faces of the same coin, 
and that it is quite possible for a writer to draw material from his own [ 
experience and make from it something entirely different from any 
thing he knows, or would be capable of doing, or could possibly desire | 
in his own life. 








